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charged with the traveller's exaggeration ; for to
whom are such books more surprising than to
those whose own life is faithfully and smartly
pictured ? But this danger is all upon one side ;
and you may judiciously flatter the portrait
without any likelihood of the sitter's disowning it
for a faithful likeness. And so Whitman has
reasoned: that by drawing at first hand from him-
self and his neighbours, accepting without shame
the inconsistencies and brutalities that go to make
up man, and yet treating the whole in a high, mag-
nanimous spirit, he would make sure of belief, and
at the same time encourage people forward by the
means of praise.

II.

We are accustomed nowadays to a great deal
of puling over the circumstances in which we are
placed. The great refinement of many poetical
gentlemen has rendered them practically unfit for
the jostling and ugliness of life, and they record
their unfitness at considerable length. The bold
and awful poetry of Job's complaint produces too
many flimsy imitators; for there is always some-
thing consolatory in grandeur, but the symphony
transposed for the piano becomes hysterically sad.
This literature of woe, as Whitman calls it, this
Maladie de Ren^ as we like to call it in Europe,